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a majority in 1841, he was by far the most potent 1876-85,
influence in English journalism till his retirement in
1877, when the foreign policy of Lord Beaconsfield
was at the most critical stage of its development.
Although the death of Lord Palmerston in 1865
deprived him of his most useful friend, he retained
through Mr. Lowe his connection with the Liberal
Cabinet, and his information was always of the best*
But Mr. Delane's chief quality was his independence.
He took care to have on his staff men who wrote
English, knew history, had large vocabularies, and
avoided   the   stock   phrases   of   the   mechanical
journalist.    He himself revised their articles, and
was solely responsible for the opinions they ex-
pressed.    The Times under him was not the organ
of any statesman or any party.     Its principles,
indeed, were  cautiously and moderately Liberal
Nor did Mr. Delane ever play the Democrat or
shock the City.    But within those limits he took
his own line, seeking to guide public opinion with-
out being very much ahead of it.    To charges of
inconsistency he was supremely indifferent.    Every
number of the Times was a unit, and said what it
ought to say on the morning it appeared.     The
views it expressed were not Mr. Gladstone's, nor Mr.
Disraeli's, but Mr. Delane's, and as the upper and
middle class, who  alone read  his paper,  seldom
knew what Mr. Delane's opinion would be, they
were anxious to see what it was.    Mr, Delane's
successor, a learned Arabic and Hebrew scholar,
unknown to the public, followed in his footsteps.
But Mr.  Chenery was  not Mr.  Delane,  whose
influence was personal, and dated from the period
when no other journal, English or foreign, could
compete in power or in knowledge with the Times.
Throughout the decade with which this volume
closes the great spirit of Tennyson dominated the
region of poetic thought.    During his long life his